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Meanwhile the Hon. Samuel L. Selden was busy over his 
reference ; and the case was wellnigh forgotten before he made 
his report. When it was made it was calculated to revive a 
very fresh recollection of the litigation in the minds of Mr. 
Fisk's board of directors. This was composed of thirteen 
individuals, of whom Messrs. Fisk and Gould were two. The 
report of Mr. Selden was long and very minutely drawn ; it 
was a document likely to be accepted by the court, and not 
easily overthrown on appeal. " In view of the whole history 
of this extraordinary case," and in consideration of the assump- 
tion by the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad Co. of the entire 
expenses of the litigation, the sum of ninety two thousand dol- 
lars was fixed upon as a just and proper extra allowance to be 
paid by the persons constituting the Fisk board of directors to 
those persons constituting the Ramsey board. 

Charles F. Adams, Jb. 



Art. II. — On the Origin and Growth op Public Opinion in 

Prussia. 

Prussia has had the advantage of a long childhood, which 
it is well known is one of the privileges of a northern nature. 
In round numbers it may be said that, during the first hundred 
years of her existence, she did little more than grow and feed. 
Her history in those days was the history of her king and father, 
who maintained, protected, and educated her, and in whose 
paternal solicitude she could place the fullest confidence. His 
yoke was light. The people paid willingly the small taxes 
which secured to them complete exemption from political cares 
and civic responsibilities. But it is evident that, although they 
loved their king, they could have nothing in common with him. 
His cares were not their cares, his ambitions not their ambi- 
tions. King and people lived, so to speak, in different planes. 

It will be seen that this intellectual parallelism was not a 
mere accident, nor, as might naturally be supposed, an initial 
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stage. On the contrary, it has become one of the most prom- 
inent features of Prussian history, and may be traced through 
its various phases even to the present day. In a stratified so- 
ciety, where the rulers and the ruled do not freely mix, they 
cannot well understand each other, and must end by not caring to 
understand each other. As such an estrangement is never long 
acquiesced in and can never be accepted as final, it must at last 
correct itself, like electric tension, either by a slow and contin- 
uous or a violent and intermittent exchange of polarities, thus 
fusing the strata and effacing the social structure which had 
been its first cause. But in Prussia this process has begun 
only recently, and, not counting the revolutionary sparks of 
1848, it has never ceased to be a slow and continuous process. 
The term " Prussia " originally referred to what is now a 
province. The formation of a Prussian state, with its centre of 
gravity outside Prussia, was something artificial, unhistorical, 
and abstract. The ambitious prince who had conceived it had 
to take his chance about the vitality of such a state. He and 
his successors could develop and educate, but they could never 
have created, a national consciousness. The new kingdom was 
only a bundle of limbs. Could it ever become a body politic ? 
Frederick II. certainly settled this point. Though his pen was 
French, his sword was a sword sui generis, which succeeded 
in striking the first sparks of a specifically national conscious- 
ness. 

The old soldiers' songs of the Seven Years' War show clear 
traces of this nascent Prussian sentiment ; but these wars 
were, after all, not national wars yet. They were waged by 
the king, for reasons only known to himself, and with an army 
of kidnapped conscripts and beguiled mercenaries, while the 
nation itself looked on, chuckling most loyally over the racy 
anecdotes of " old Fritz." Again, when, towards the end of 
the century, poor Poland was quartered and a good morsel of 
it was offered to Prussia, the people do not appear to have 
cared for the gift, or to have thanked the king whose diplomacy 
had obtained it for them. On the contrary, they pitied the 
Poles, lionized their leaders, and immortalized their fallen 
heroes in many a ballad, song, and opera. Not that these 
eflusions were meant as demonstrations or protests against the 
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dismemberment of Poland. The Prussians of those days seem 
to have viewed political events neither from a moralist nor from 
a utilitarian stand-point, but to have regarded them simply as 
so much material for emotional contemplation. Kosciusko was, 
in this respect, as good as iEneas or Coriolanus. Prussia, it is 
evident, was still too young to appreciate the gift of a new 
province, or to fathom the paternal intentions of the royal 
donor. 

It was only when her own soil was rudely invaded and her 
very life threatened by the great Corsican, that the young na- 
tion began to realize her new position and the serious duties it 
entailed. With the disaster of Jena ended Prussia's happy 
childhood. She could no longer play with events. She had to 
face and to battle against dire realities. Of course she still 
continued to be a minor and to feel and behave like a minor. 
But, fortunately, the then reigning king, Frederick William 
III., and his counsellors, were excellent guardians, and had 
the good sense to begin at once the political education of their 
ward ; and, like sensible men, they began at the right end, at- 
tending to the foundation before attending to the roof. 

The first step of these reformers was to abolish the seigneu- 
rial prerogatives of the feudal gentry. Morally, the effect of 
this measure was tantamount to an increase of population. The 
creation of a free peasantry was the creation of so many citi- 
zens in posse, who could now fix their affections on their king 
and their native land instead of owning allegiance to a landlord 
and a glebe. And what this law did for the rural population 
another law did for the burgesses. Almost perfect autonomy 
was granted to all towns and boroughs, each town having its 
freely elected civic parliament, which, in its turn, elects its 
executive board of town counsellors and nominates a burgo- 
master, whose election alone is subject to the king's approval. 
This was a great step, considering the times and the political 
immaturity of the people. It weaned them from state protec- 
tion and forced upon them habits of self-reliance. But that 
was not all. Stein, the author of the municipal law, was too 
good a statesman not to see that if Prussia wished to recover 
what she had lost by the peace of Tilsit (which was, indeed, 
something more than territory), she required a thorough over- 
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hauling of her military and educational system. The remedies 
proposed were as extraordinary as the emergency they were 
intended to meet, and their originality has done more than 
anything else to stamp Prussia with a distinct national charac- 
ter. The regeneration of Prussia, which many thought a hope- 
less task, depended on the success of an experiment ; the suc- 
cess of this experiment depended on the capacity of the 
Prussian people for prolonged and systematic co-operation ; and 
this capacity presupposed either patriotic spontaneity or ex- 
treme docility. 

The two regenerating institutions for which Prussia is in- 
debted to the genius of Stein and Scharnhorst, and to which 
she owes her rapid growth and present strength, were com- 
pulsory education, and that other kind of compulsion known 
under the name of the Landwehr system. Both are obviously 
and essentially democratic. In fact, one may call them 
socialistic experiments, the greatest probably that have ever 
been tried ; and no one can deny that they have, thus far, been 
successful. Foreigners, especially Americans and Englishmen, 
have an innate horror of all socialistic compulsion. They 
believe in individualism, and prefer to rely on voluntary per- 
formance. They take their chance, and can boast of having 
never been disappointed. Yet individualism might not answer 
everywhere and at all times. Bui - ke says, " No political 
system should rest on the heroic virtues " ; except (he 
might have added) in times of public danger. 

The duties of the military service are by no means attractive 
to the Prussians. On the contrary, they are reputed irksome 
and vexatious. The Prussians would rather shirk them, if 
they could do so without making themselves pollice trunci. 
No man in his senses would volunteer to leave his home, his 
trade or profession, merely to atone, with the possible loss of 
life or limb, for the sins of statecraft and kingcraft. To make 
this service compulsory and unconditional, that is to say, 
independent of the cause to be served, seems an act of 
Draconian severity ; yet, hard though it may be, it is not un- 
just. The absence of all privilege, the disregard of rank and 
wealth, with which the liability to military service is enforced, 
deprives this institution of all that might render it heinous and 
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unjust. "With what feelings must a soldier go into battle when 
he thinks of his wealthy cousin at home who could afford to 
hire a substitute ! And what bitter reflections must haunt him 
when he lies wounded or dying on the battle-field! It is, in 
fact, simply revolting to think of the corporeal bondage of the 
poor and the venal exemption of the rich. To make the 
soldier's death both dulce et decorum, we must have our battles 
fought by citizens, and not by slaves. The terrible tribute of 
blood cannot fairly be exacted from anybody, unless it is 
exacted from all and paid by all. Life and wealth are not 
commensurate, much less convertible values ; and wealth 
should never secure an immunity which can only be claimed 
on the ground of physical disabilities, such as sex, age, or 
infirmities, over which we have no power. 

It must be remembered that the four great reforms just 
mentioned, namely, the redemption of the peasant's glebe, the 
municipal law, the educational reform, and the Landwehr 
system, were all free gifts, granted motu proprio by the king, 
without the slightest pressure from below. One cannot call 
them concessions, therefore, nor were the people asked before- 
hand whether they would like the new laws. There was no 
public opinion yet in Prussia. 

The crushing and ignominious defeat of 1806 had demor- 
alized the Prussian people. They began to lose their self- 
respect ; and, like the Jews in captivity, sought solace in song 
and verse. They longed for some intellectual sphere where 
they might take refuge from the brutalities of war, and where 
the memory of their shame could not haunt them. Few only 
could find gratification in Kant's philosophy, or in the teachings 
of the Church. The great bulk of the people — of the culti- 
vated class, at least — became either ardent Hellenists or 
dreamy romanticists. Although Hellenism was most bril- 
liantly represented by the great stars of German literature, 
Schiller and Goethe, the romantic school had by far the most 
numerous and most popular leaders. The average spirit of the 
age was, unquestionably, the spirit of romance and of maudlin 
sentimentality. Matthisson, Tiedge, Mahlmann, and Tieck 
are fair exponents of this spirit. Their poetic merit need not 
be disputed ; but their utter lack of humor and of attic salt 
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made their popularity among their afflicted countrymen ex- 
tremely dangerous. Even the street songs of that period 
betray a morbid sentiment. One of the songs of the Prussian 
hussars of 1812 was so touching and so full of tender pathos, 
that Bliicher, fearing its enervating effect on the soldiers, 
thought it necessary to forbid it. 

Even Fichte, who was just then the leader of philosophic 
thought, who preached liberty and equality of " all that bears 
a human countenance," whose philosophy was, indeed, a 
speculative egotism which, in its practical part, may be re- 
garded as a genuine avros avrjp doctrine, — even he was not 
free from the taint of morbid despondency. Kant's categoric 
imperative (thou shalt will the good and will it well) pointed 
towards action, while Fichte's " infinite shall " implied a kind 
of intellectual despair or resignation, since adequate perform- 
ance was impossible. In fact, Fichte did not hesitate to say 
that he despaired of his contemporaries, and that national in- 
dependence could only be revindicated by a new generation. 
He continued, with irresistible eloquence, to preach the crusade 
against Napoleon; but one cannot help suspecting that he 
would have preferred preaching it to the French nation. He 
had warmly sympathized with the French Revolution, and this 
sympathy may have impaired a little his national Teutonic 
ardor. Had the Germans been disciples of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, he would not have despaired of them. 

The Hellenists, too, although quite free from morbid senti- 
ment themselves, and evincing great mental vigor and serenity, 
unconsciously encouraged the reigning spirit by accustoming 
the public to an aesthetic atmosphere of thought, which in- 
duced them to regard everything — science, politics, and even 
morality — from an artistic and idealistic stand-point. 

Distracted by such influences, and hardly even aware of 
their impertinency and inopportuneness, Prussia seemed ill pre- 
pared for the terrible struggle that awaited her ; and it is more 
than probable that she could never have fought the battles of 
1813 and 1814, if other agencies, of an opposite character, had 
not been at work simultaneously. These agencies we cannot 
help recognizing in the reforms which Frederick William III.'s 
far-seeing ministers had inaugurated. They acted slowly, but 
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steadily. The new military law, especially, which forced the 
whole male population, at least once in their lives, to leave 
their desks, counters, or workshops, and to pass through a 
course of drilling, manoeuvring, and even bivouacking, had a 
wonderfully bracing effect upon the rising generation. Thanks 
to these influences and, of course, to Prussia's co-interested 
allies too, Napoleon was driven away from German soil ; and, 
after Leipzig and Belle- Alliance, Prussia could lift her droop- 
ing head once more, to look forward to a new era of growth and 
prosperity. 

Under what auspices did this new era begin ? The old pa- 
triarchal relation between king and people still existed. In 
some respects it was even enhanced by mutual gratitude, and 
by the recollection of common sufferings and common dangers. 
As a lawgiver, the king had shown himself to be a thorough 
democrat. He had levelled down the aristocracy and " lev- 
elled up " the people. He had rescued education and military 
service from the caprices of chance and individualism, making 
them national institutions, which, whether regarded as rights 
or duties, were everybody's rights and everybody's duties. He 
had gone even further. He had promised a real constitution 
and a national representation, over and above the existing pro- 
vincial diets, which were deliberative assemblies only. But, 
whether the king felt that he had been more democratic than 
his demos, or whether the promise made in the hour of danger 
was forgotten or shelved as soon as the danger was past, cer 
tain it is that it was never fulfilled by the king, and that its 
fulfilment was never urged by the people. Probably both 
hypotheses are true. The king had become a member of the 
Quadruple Alliance ; and, what is worse, he had made a long 
stay at Vienna, associating with men like Metternich, Talley- 
rand, and Oastlereagh. He could not return to Berlin a better 
or a wiser man for that. As to the Prussian people, they loved 
their king as much as ever. His taciturnity and laconism 
made him appear even interesting, which he never was ; while 
his earnestness and simplicity of manners secured him the 
profoundest respect, — a respect bordering on veneration. The 
Prussians, if they cared at all for a bill of rights, which is 
doubtful, seemed to have tacitly agreed on not troubling the 
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king with such claims, and to reserve them, if ever they were 
to be urged, for his successor. Perhaps they were not wrong 
in this. The state machine was new, and far from being sea- 
soned for any rough work. The war had thoroughly disarranged 
it, and, until it was put into working order again, the people 
thought it their patriotic duty to act as simple wheels and 
cranks, and to leave the responsible honors to their engineer, 
the king. This was quite proper. But that they continued in 
the same loyal passivity for fully twenty-five years cannot be 
excused, either on the ground of patriotism or on that of ex- 
pediency. It presupposes not only a high degree of political 
immaturity, but some deeper cause, which rendered this imma- 
turity apparently stationary. 

The old spirit of romanticism, which had been kept down so 
successfully during the national crisis, was still far from being 
extinct. It seemed to have waited only for the conclusion of 
peace to resume its former sway. It had lost a good deal of 
its sentimentality, but nothing of its haziness and its confusion. 
Its traditions were kept up principally in the small university 
towns, where it had found a favorable soil in the peculiar 
romance of German student life ; and it is there that we find its 
new phase most fully developed. Nothing can show more 
clearly the connection between this spirit and political imma- 
turity than the doings, songs, and speeches of the Burschen- 
schaft (or Brotherhood), a vast confederation of students' 
clubs, which, not unlike the Masonic Lodges, had the unmerited 
misfortune of being suspected of secret and " subversive " polit- 
ical tendencies. No doubt their political programme was so far 
a secret that it seems to have remained unknown to themselves. 
They held their convivial meetings ; and these meetings were 
not only enlivened, like ordinary students' banquets, by drink- 
ing litanies and similar comic rites, but were always opened 
with a more serious and, indeed, rather solemn ceremony, con- 
sisting of singing certain songs, in hand-shaking and embracing, 
and in the exchange of solemn pledges for a lifelong allegiance 
to the sacred principles of the brotherhood. To judge from 
the phraseology of their songs, these principles must have been 
liberty and loyalty. Beyond these generalities they do not go. 
The songs of the Burschenschaften are truly grand old songs, 
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and belong to the finest specimens of German lyrics. Even 
without the aid of music they inspire and move ; the words 
having a good deal of that ring or " physical atmosphere " 
about them which seems to reach the heart without touching 
the brain. But no amount of parsing and analyzing will help 
us to anything like a political programme. We know at once 
what caused those youthful hearts to beat when the Bundeslied 
was intoned ; but we are at a loss to understand what could 
have induced those who sang it to imagine that they had to 
fulfil, and were actually fulfilling, a serious and awe-inspiring 
political mission. The fact is, youth loves to sing of " liberty," 
as Luther loved to sing of " wine, song, and women." Luther 
was no Mormon for all that. Nor were the Jena students sans 
culottes. It was silly of Metternich and other statesmen of 
that time to be frightened by such harmless watchwords. More- 
over, the whole literature of these academical enthusiasts betrays 
loose habits of thought and expression. The term " liberty " is 
so persistently used for independence, that it remains doubtful 
whether it was ever used in a political or in any other but a 
strictly national sense. Even nowadays, the war of 1813 is 
called in Prussia the " war of liberty," which is a highly char- 
acteristic, though strangely ignored, circumstance. The word 
" fatherland," too, was used ambiguously by the students, 
sometimes for their native state, sometimes for reunited Ger- 
many. Most probably they longed for such a Germany, for a 
Germany united by something more than literature. But they 
seem to have regarded it as something too ideal to be realized 
by human action. They contented themselves with adopting 
the colors of the fallen Empire, adding, however, the red to 
their new standard, and thus creating that black, red, and gold 
tricolor which in 1848 was hoisted as a new national flag, 
and which is still erroneously supposed to be the old Imperial 
flag. Their motto was a poetic interpretation of these colors : 
" From the night of slavery, through the blood of battles, to 
the light of liberty." And this is probably the nearest approach 
to a political programme the students' societies have ever been 
guilty of. 

Fichte had committed the mistake of fanning the enthusiasm 
of these youths, without helping them to clearer political no- 
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tions. Fries did the same, with even less judgment ; and, for 
years, a roaring flame of enthusiasm was kept up, like a huge 
bonfire, without any apparent use or purpose. No wonder it 
became dangerous at last. The Burschen grew more and more 
pathetic. They had never had much humor, and their national 
purism made them haughty and touchy. They could not stand 
cold criticism, and, least of all, satire and sarcasm. If Kotze- 
bue had been simply, what Metternich and many other people 
were, a professed enemy of all liberal aspirations, he would in 
all probability have lived to write his hundredth drama. But 
his scoffing tone exasperated the students, and one of them, 
young Sand, maddened by passion and blinded by fanaticism, 
assassinated Kotzebue in 1819. 

For the first time the authorities now had a good pretext 
for wreaking their long-pent-up anger on the Burschenschaft. 
Not that there was, even then, any evidence of a demagogic 
tendency. The murderer was, of course, punished, but nothing 
could be said against the society to which he belonged. The 
students seemed, and no doubt were, stanch royalists. Their 
principal song was the Landesvater, and their convivial litera- 
ture teems with the heartiest expressions of loyalty to the pater 
patrice. They may, or may not, have sympathized with the con- 
stitutional movements of Naples, Spain, and Portugal ; but they 
never asked the king of Prussia, or any other German prince, 
to grant a constitution. 

However this may be, Metternich, who was just then at the 
acme of his power, and who had just used it successfully in 
silencing the constitutional cry at Lisbon, could see no reason 
why he should listen to what he thought seditious song-singing 
at home. He made the most of Sand's crime, and had no diffi 
culty in inducing the German sovereigns to dissolve the long- 
dreaded Burschenschaft, and to punish any recalcitrant youths, 
either by shutting them up in a prison, or by shutting them 
out from their intended careers. 

The triumph seemed easier than it was. The danger being 
unreal, it could not be averted. You cannot stab a ghost, 
though you may easily get rid of an obnoxious ribbon or an 
obnoxious song. On the 26th November, at their last meeting 
at Jena, the students could afford to sing : — 
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" The form may be broken, 
The ribbon be torn ; 
It was but a token, 
It need not be worn. 

" Our league may be scattered, 
It had many lives; 
Our house may be shattered, 
Its spirit survives." 

Of course it did survive, for it was nothing but the irrepres- 
sible spirit of youth, 

" Which loves illusion, 
While it longs for truth." 

This spirit, though thwarted in one of its manifestations, very 
soon found vent and utterance in another institution not less 
characteristic and not less Teutonic than the Burschenschaft. 
This was the wide-spread organization of the Turn vereins, or 
gymnastic societies, which, being less exclusive than the strict- 
ly academical Burschenschaft, soon became extremely popular 
and influential. They had existed long before the dissolution 
of the students' clubs. They originated in a healthful reaction 
of public opinion against the tyranny of the old-fashioned 
school discipline. There being nothing else to discuss in pub- 
lic life, the people had warmly taken up the subject and almost 
split into two parties, one advocating the pursuance of classical 
studies in the old merciless style, the other insisting on the 
necessity of husbanding the health of the rising generation by 
a judicious reduction of school hours and a more generous 
allowance of leisure and recreation. The question was a seri- 
ous one. Pale faces, round shoulders, and near-sightedness 
threatened to become national marks of docta Germania, and, 
a fortiori, of Prussia, the classical land of compulsory educa- 
tion. The school pedants would make no concession. Their 
pedagogics could not be corrected ; but the bad consequences 
thereof could at least be alleviated by a methodic popularization 
of gymnastic sports. It is superfluous to say that the influence 
of the Turn societies has been, and continues to be, a most 
salutary one. The very nature of their sports prevented their 
degenerating into secret societies or into political clubs, and 
the fact that any possible excess of muscular patriotism could 
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always find sufficient vent in the Landwehr service, deprived 
them of all pretexts for political dilettanteism. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Prussian authorities, who had, 
hy this time, got into thoroughly vicious habits of thought, be- 
gan to look askance at the Turn vereins. They feared their 
ever-increasing popularity and the singularly expansive charac- 
ter of their organization. All that was young and enthusiastic 
flocked round the gymnasts' flag ; and it was not unnatural 
to suppose that, in such a bracing atmosphere, the still smoul- 
dering embers of the Bursclienschaft, which had never been 
trampled out entirely, might easily be fanned again into a 
flame of dangerous enthusiasm. This soon became a fixed 
idea with the Prussian authorities, which they have never been 
able to shake off entirely. Though they have, on the whole, 
abstained from actively interfering with the Turners, they have 
never ceased to watch them. Such unmerited suspicion could 
not fail to create, what had not existed before in these societies, 
a certain consciousness of political importance. But their 
political aspirations remained as vague and ill-defined as those 
of the Burschen. There were, no doubt, a good many fire- 
eaters and Franzosenfresser among, them. But what could 
such Gaul-eaters do without the Gauls ? They shook their 
fists, which was a muscular and therefore legitimate occupation 
for a gymnast. 

Intellectually and morally, the gymnasts belonged to the 
old romantic school, whose spirit was still rampant throughout 
Germany. It was under the influence of this spirit that they 
affected a kind of savage, or would-be-savage, Teutonism, in 
manners, dress, and speech. They wore long hair, took num- 
berless cold baths, and indulged in a hollow and inflated rant 
about oaks, Arminius, and Father Rhine. They scorned the 
use of soaps, scents, and pomatums, as French inventions. All 
French words and radicals were to be expunged from their 
vocabulary. The oddest, clumsiest purism invaded speech and 
literature ; and even the most time-honored technical terms 
(such as " verb " or " adverb ") were ruthlessly Teutonized. 

This curious type is now extinct. Massmann seems to have 
been one of its latest and one of its best specimens, provided 
we can believe Heine, who, in one of his most petulant satires, 
makes old King Louis of Bavaria exclaim : — 
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" O, where 's that jewel of my crown, 
My pious, faithful Massmann, 
Than whom no acrobat or clown 
Could cut more charming capers ? 

" Old Gothic was his mother-tongue ; 
He spoke pure Jacob-Grimmish ; 
All foreign words were foreign to him, 
He knew no Greek or Latin. 

" He lived like a German patriot, 
Drank coffee made of acorns ; 
He ate live Frenchmen and live cheese ; 
The latter was his perfume." 

It must not be believed, however, that this affectation of 
Teutonic primitiveness represented the general sentiment of 
the nation. The permanence of peace and the absence of all 
national danger were highly unfavorable to any kind of national 
pathos. German earnestness had had its say and had done its 
work. If it still continued to pose and to strut in its cothurnus, 
it obviously incurred the danger of ridicule. The Prussian 
capital was fast becoming, not only " a focus of light," but of 
a new kind of intellectual smartness. French esprit had al- 
ways been keenly appreciated there ; and humor, which had 
reached its highest development in Immermann and Jean Paul, 
had proved to be a plant of German growth. Only wit seemed 
to be an exotic and resisted all attempts at acclimatization, 
until its seeds were mysteriously and supernaturally evolved, 
by truly spontaneous generation, in the sandy soil of the 
Prussian capital. Berlin wit soon became a thing sui generis. 
It was genuine wit, and could be found nowhere but in Berlin. 
Nor was it a specialty of the intellectual " exquisites " of the 
place. It belonged, and still belongs, to the whole population, 
irrespective of education, sex, or age. The Berlin gamin is far 
more worthy of celebrity than his Parisian brother ; and Nante, 
the Eclcensteher, was a type which even foreigners might have 
appreciated. Nante no longer exists in the flesh ; but the 
Berliners can afford the loss, since his modern transfigurations 
seem to be fully as witty as their immortal prototype. 

Berlin was unique in this respect. It was the only place in 
Germany where even the lower strata of society were bright, 
smart, and witty. It was a slippery ground where stilted 
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pathos could not walk with impunity. Not only the eccentri- 
cities of muscular patriotism were ridiculed there, but the 
patriotic sentiment itself was criticised, analyzed, and reduced 
to " first principles." Hegel and Humboldt reigned supreme, 
though never jointly, in Berlin ; and the people were begin- 
ning to consider themselves a nation, not of savans alone, but 
of geniuses and thinkers. Such a people could have nothing 
in common with the enthusiasts of the romantic school, under 
whatever name they might appear in public life. Their loves 
and hatreds, their heroes and enemies, were necessarily differ- 
ent. The patriotism of the romantic school was founded on a 
difference of race, it was Teutonic and anti-French, muscular 
and national. The new Prussian patriotism prided itself on 
being intellectual, and, if not anti -national, cosmopolitan. It 
was indifferent to purely ethnographic considerations ; and the 
intellectual aristocracy of Berlin thought it beneath their dig- 
nity to dwell on physical accidents. Gallophobia, and, with it, 
Teutonism, had, in their opinion, ceased to have any raison 
d'etre. They laughed at Mentzel the Franzosenfresser. How 
could such a pygmy criticise a giant like Napoleon ? The 
miseries which Napoleon had inflicted on Germany were for- 
gotten or ignored by these new thinkers, and the great Corsican 
began to shine in their memories like a splendid comet. The 
flaws in his character, his meanness and cruelty, grew dimmer 
and dimmer under the intense brilliancy of his genius and the 
poetic grandeur of his exploits. Even before his death he had 
become a hero among his former victims, who seemed to have 
nothing but song and verse for him. Beethoven composed one 
of his grandest symphonies in his honor. To hate Napoleon, 
to dwell more on his sins than on his genius, was an infallible 
sign of slowness and incapacity. The Jewish satirists of the 
day, especiclly Borne and Heine, did much to enhance this 
feeling; and Goethe, to say the least, had done nothing to 
check it. He, indeed, had always stood aloof from politics, — 
he who could hear the roar of the battle of Jena without be- 
traying any patriotic emotion. The beaux-esprits of Berlin had 
inherited a good deal of Goethe's antipathy to politics, which 
they thought a vulgar and unclean thing, enjoyable only at a 
distance. They liked to watch the political events in other 
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countries ; but they watched them as they would have watched 
a shower of meteors or an aurora borealis. It was pleasant to 
read the newspapers and to discuss the latest speech of Peel 
or Palmerston, of Polignac or Casimir Perrier. To Prussian 
ears these names sounded as classical as those of Pericles and 
Miltiades. Distance, whether in space or in time, is always a 
good artist. 

But home politics were utterly ignored ; nay, the Prussian 
people congratulated themselves on being able to ignore them : 
first, because they were uninteresting ; secondly, because 
they were known or supposed to be in good hands. This lat- 
ter was a fond illusion, which would not have lasted so long if 
it had been less convenient. Stein, who had been banished 
from Berlin by Napoleon, was never recalled by his king. He 
was thought too liberal for Prussia, though it was not he that 
had changed. The king had found no worthy successor for 
Stein, and had got into the habit of applying to Vienna for 
advice. His real counsellor was Metternich, whose influence 
induced him to make the most of his subjects' optimistic dis- 
position, and not to volunteer concessions which were not 
asked for by the people. The people had better things to 
think of than Prussian politics. Philosophy, science, and lit- 
erature filled their minds and absorbed their energies. They 
lived in a world of their own, far above (certainly far removed 
from) the world of real events, and from the pursuits, plans, 
and aspirations of their own rulers. 

This half-dreamy, half-philosophic serenity was not peculiar 
to Berlin. It had spread all over the kingdom, at least among 
the Protestant population. The fourth decade of the century 
was a time of peace and happiness, not only for Prussia, but 
for the whole civilized world. Even a man like Louis Philippe 
believed in the possibility of making war impossible in Europe. 
No wonder the spirit of the age was optimistic. Mankind had 
something even better than peace ; it had otium, and seemed 
bent not only on enjoying bufe on refining it. It was the eve 
of the steam age. The engine soon brought cares, hard work, 
and roaring speed into the slow world. With it came sadness ; 
and the panlypistio (or " world's-grief ") poetry of the period 
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shows what a pitch this sadness had to reach, before it settled 
down into the steady earnestness of modern life. 

But the shrill signal of the steam-whistle had not sounded 
yet. In Prussia, the opening of the new era coincided pretty 
accurately with the beginning of a new reign in 1840 ; and it 
may fairly be said that the last ten years of Frederick William 
IH.'s reign were a hundredth part of the millennium. It 
was an interesting period. Only thirty years of time, but a 
whole century of thought and labor separates us from it. To 
appreciate it properly, we must, above all, recollect that it was 
the time when the separatistic sentiment in the different states 
of Germany had reached its full maturity. Worse than that, 
the states had agreed to disagree, and each went its own way. 
German patriotism only existed under the form of hatred 
against France ; and, as such, only in the southern states ; while 
in Prussia, and especially at Berlin, a merciless reaction 
against this sentiment had set in. If there was such a thing 
as Prussian patriotism, it had nothing to do with Teutonism 
and nationality, and would assert itself quite as readily against 
the South Germans as against the French. Moreover, the pre- 
existing antagonism between North and South justified and 
enhanced this feeling. The South was Roman Catholic, ro- 
mantic, national ; the North was sceptic, sarcastic, and cosmo- 
politan. Prussian patriotism prided itself on being some- 
thing more than a sentiment, and on resting on something 
better than a physical fact. Its true basis was the artificial, 
but intelligible, idea of the state, the state being something not 
necessarily coextensive with nationality. This state idea is 
still the moving principle of Prussian politics, and Prussia is 
not likely ever to abandon it, though she may have to dissimu- 
late occasionally, while struggling for German union. German 
union would be impossible but for Prussia ; and if the German 
nation is to become a German state, and Prussia is to guide 
and superintend the process, Germany is likely to be more 
Prussianized by it than Prussia Germanized. The national 
idea will be subordinate to the state idea ; the nation being the 
raw material, and the model state its mould. 

The principal advocate of this state doctrine was Hegel, 
whose mighty influence seemed to overrule all other influences 
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in Prussia. He had come to Berlin in 1818 from Heidelberg. 
His political doctrines were simple deductions from his philo- 
sophic principles, but seem to have undergone some slight modi- 
fications during his long residence in the Prussian capital. On 
his arrival in Berlin, Hegel was not slow to recognize in Prus- 
sia the germs of a model state, — a philosophical iroXneia. 
His eagerness to reconcile his pre-existing theories with what 
he saw of the Prussian potentialities may have led him astray 
in some respects ; nor did he ever succeed entirely in this at- 
tempt. Hegel's ideal state continued to differ considerably 
from the actual Prussia around him ; but the two were suf- 
ficiently similar to influence each other in the course of time. 

Physical nature had no important place in Hegel's system. 
He considered the hereditary distinctions, constituting clans, 
tribes, or races, as crude, natural data, which could become 
interesting only when they served as materials for a work of 
art. This work of art — this masterpiece, not of the human 
mind, but of the spirit — was the state. The connecting link 
between race and state, between natural society and organized 
society, was the family. The state was, according to Hegel, 
something ultimate, it was the highest form of finite manifes- 
tation of the spirit. Unlike Comte, he ignored the notion of 
humanity, or treated it as something preliminary, and there- 
fore inferior, to the state. Humanity, as the complex of races, 
was not a " conceit," like the state, and could become a " con- 
ceit " only by becoming a complex of states. To raise it to this 
dignity was, no doubt, the task of the spirit, but the task being 
an infinite one, the state must, in the mean time, be considered 
as the highest manifestation of the intellect. Hegel did not 
hesitate to call it " the earthly god " of man, whose allegiance 
to it was unlimited and unconditional. Of course, the state 
could not have the dignity of a " conceit," without having the 
power of spontaneous growth belonging to all organized beings ; 
and state organization meant representative government with 
all its franchises and inferrible liberties. But the spirit of 
Hegel's philosophy induced him to adhere to the principle of 
constitutional monarchy, although he admitted that the consti- 
tution ought to be such as to render the personal and therefore 
accidental qualities of the ruler a matter of little or no impor- 
tance. 
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The state being something final, Hegel had some difficulty 
in finding the rules that were to regulate the society of states. 
International law did not fit into Hegel's system, since it pre- 
supposes an organized humanity over and above the states, 
which he repudiated. Consequently the relation between two 
states, however high these entities may rank in themselves, 
cannot be higher than the relation between two animals. In 
this sense, sovereign states have only animals' souls ( Thier- 
seeleri), fitly represented by the heraldic beasts in their 
national escutcheons, and war must remain, by no means a 
necessity, but a permanent possibility. Hegel deprecated 
Kant's doctrine of permanent peace, not only because he did 
not believe in it, but because he thought war a useful ingredient 
of human history. It destroys the fear of death ; it represses 
the love of pleasure ; it shakes the legalized selfishness and 
selfish legality of every-day life ; it forces the children of the 
world to remember the perishableness of all earthly goods ; 
and, above all, it reminds the individual of the majesty of the 
common weal compared with his own small interests. 

Nothing could tally more accurately with the spirit of the 
Prussian system than these ideas of Hegel. His doctrines con- 
cerning the state, the eternal fitness of war, and the stern sub- 
ordination of the individual to the state, implied the most 
splendid justification for the Landwehr system, for compulsory 
education, and many other Prussian institutions. In other 
respects, however, Prussia not only failed to come up to the 
philosopher's ideal, but seemed to be guided by principles alto- 
gether opposed to his own. Hegel attached great importance 
to what he called social ethics (SiUlichkeiC). By this term 
he understood the uncodified law of usage sanctioned by time 
and by numbers, by prolonged and cumulative assent. Its 
more transitory moods are commonly called public opinion, 
while its highest and most dignified form is known as the spirit 
of the age, with its local and national varieties. This uncodi- 
fied law Hegel placed far above the written law of legality and 
the unwritten law of abstract morality, which he called the law 
of the heart. Both these laws were angular, he said, and 
sharp, and never fitted into the organism of public life. They 
were both essentially selfish and individualistic, and therefore 
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antagonistic to the public spirit. Antigone might invoke the 
"unwritten law" against the lawless will of a tyrant, and 
against the same the cry of fiat justitia might and ought to be 
raised. But neither the unwritten nor the written law should, 
according to Hegel, be asserted in opposition to the supreme 
and ever-growing, though never codified, law of public ethics. 

This doctrine was English rather than German. It might be 
valid in old countries and old civilizations, but it could take 
no root in a young country like Prussia, which, in default of 
traditions and experience, had to remain a strictly juridic state, 
so long, at least, as it had not formed a heart and a conscience 
of its own. 

However this may be, it is clear that Hegel's system was in 
some respects far ahead, in others abreast, of the Prussian sys- 
tem. In no respect did it remain behind it. His philosophy, 
it is well known, was the philosophy of development. Progress 
was its subject-matter, its essence, and its aim. To accuse 
Hegel of retrograde tendencies is the height of injustice, and 
betrays a want of philosophical training. He had been severe 
against the Burschenschaft, but not so much on account of their 
political tendencies as on account of their want of intelligible 
tendencies. He disliked their false pretences and their con- 
fused notions, and his dislike was so strong that he approved 
the needlessly severe measures taken against the students' 
clubs in 1819. Some of Hegel's theories seem to have strength- 
ened the hands of the Prussian Junkers, but only in the same 
sense in which some of Paul's sayings once strengthened the 
hands of the Jesuits. Hegel was no feudalist for all that, but 
a liberal to the backbone, who lectured on constitutional lib- 
erty and on representative government while Frederick William 
III. was still alive. 

We need not apologize for this long digression. Hegel's in- 
fluence reached far beyond the lecture-room and far beyond the 
confines of his model state. It lay in the very nature of his 
philosophy (which was a method rather than a system), that it 
invaded every branch of science and of art. It craved applica- 
tion. Theology and jurisprudence, mathematics and physics, 
grammar and even music, were all more or less affected by 
Hegel's mode of speculation. Hauptmann, the greatest musical 
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theorist of Germany, is a Hegelian. Many of these applications 
■were rash and premature, and the numerous fallacies to which 
they have led have done much to discredit the great philoso- 
pher among the living generation. His countrymen have 
learned to forget or to ignore him, and even his centenary, which 
was to have been celebrated in Berlin on the 27th of August, 
has passed unnoticed. Neither in Berlin nor at Sedan was he 
remembered on that day. Yet his influence still survives, and 
its vestiges can be clearly traced in many branches of modern 
literature, foreign as well as German. Hegel's disciples be- 
lieved that the one absolute truth had at last revealed itself 
through their master ; and, for many years after his death (in 
1831), his teachings were propagated with such zeal and ac- 
cepted with such eagerness that there was hardly a professor, 
judge, or state functionary in the Prussian monarchy that had 
not been imbued with Hegelian ideas. Even Ancillon, the 
tutor of the heir to the throne, was an Hegelian theologian be- 
fore he became an Hegelian statesman. 

Such was the intellectual state of Prussia during the hal- 
cyon days which preceded the death of Frederick William III. 
Great mental activity prevailed, and a brisk and continuous 
exchange of ideas took place all over the country. If public 
opinion was loath to form itself, it was certainly not from want 
of materials. Even grievances existed. But they were hushed 
by the genial optimism of the public. How could political par- 
ties be thought of, without having a legitimate arena to fight 
in ? A respectable people like the Prussians would rather wait 
than indulge in street riots and in loud cries, which their great- 
est thinkers had stigmatized as vulgar and undignified. The 
king had promised a political arena. He had died without 
having fulfilled his promise. But he was a good man for all 
that. And his son was sure to redeem his father's pledge. 

In fact, Frederick William IV., who ascended the throne 
in 1840, volunteered in what might be called his corona- 
tion speech, at Konigsberg, to reiterate his father's promises. 
The people, who had always liked the Crown Prince as a witty, 
genial, and highly accomplished man, were delighted with the 
spontaneity of the new king's vow, and became enthusiastically 
loyal. The speech was delivered in September. Yet spring 
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came and no change or indication of a change was visible in 
the political rSgime of the country. 

This was enough to rouse the indignation of any loyal man. 
Even a street riot would have been justifiable under such wan- 
ton provocation. Nevertheless it is doubtful, and must forever 
remain an open question, whether, even then, any revolutionary 
spark would have been elicited from the purely Teutonic ele- 
ments of Prussian society. The man who gave the first signal 
for a public assertion of popular rights was a Jew. 

In the spring of 1841 a pamphlet was published in Konigs- 
berg under the title " Four Questions, answered by an East- 
Prussian." The first three questions contained in this pamphlet 
referred to the necessity of political reform, and to the unful- 
filled promises of the two kings. To the fourth question, "What 
are we to do in case of a refusal ? " the author replied, " We 
must take by force what belongs to us by right." The author 
of this pamphlet was Dr. Johann Jacoby, the same who has, 
since 1866, been the leader of the progressist party in Prussia, 
and the same who was quite recently arrested by order of Gen- 
eral Falken stein for having made a speech against the eventual 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. His pamphlet of 1841 
opened a new era for Prussia. Such bold language had never 
been uttered before. It is impossible to say what would have 
happened without it. But it is quite certain that from its pub- 
lication dates the political life of the Prussian people. 

The spell was broken, the old paradise was lost. The witty 
king, who had cracked so many jokes for the amusement of his 
people, began to frown and to look defiant. The breach wid- 
ened daily, and the Prussian people itself, which had lived so 
happily in peace and concord, saw itself divided, in the course 
of a few months, into two hostile camps. 

The Prussian people had never formed one homogeneous 
mass. On the contrary, they were a mixed race, made up of 
many heterogeneous and even antagonistic elements, which 
had remained quiescent merely because their parallelism had 
not been disturbed. Jacoby's pamphlet led to no open con- 
flict ; but it made the people conscious of the deep, though 
not numerous, furrows that divided their society, some of 
which formed almost impassable barriers between the adjoining 
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strata. The Prussian nobility, well known, even abroad, by 
their nickname the Junkers, are for the most part (at least, as 
far as Prussia proper is concerned), the descendants of the 
Teutonic knights, of those Northern crusaders who carried the 
cross to the shores of the Baltic in the thirteenth century. 
They still own large tracts of land in the thinly populated 
regions conquered by their ancestors. They are fond of resid- 
ing permanently in their solitary manors, their time being 
divided between the chase and the pursuits of agriculture. 
Many circumstances, however, conspire to make agriculture in 
those regions an unprofitable, or, at least, an unsafe occupa- 
tion ; and the consequence is that, on the whole, these gentle- 
men have far more blood than money to boast of. Few only 
can afford to live in idleness ; and if they have to choose a 
professional career, it is natural that they should prefer the 
military career to all others. Even now, almost all the 
officers of the Prussian Army belong to the nobility ; at the 
time of Frederick William IV. the same could be said of the 
higher functionaries of the civil service. On the whole, the 
Prussian noble's have always shown themselves worthy of the 
distinction they enjoyed. Strict integrity, perfect freedom 
from profligacy and from the frivolities of dandyism, and a 
certain superiority of manners, secured for them the respect, 
if not the good-will, of the people. Yet the Prussians have 
never been proud of their Junkers, as the English are of their 
nobles. Nor could they have felt proud of them. For, unlike 
the English aristocracy, which is continually recruited from 
the lower ranks, the Prussian nobles were a race within a 
race, a real caste that had nothing in common with the bulk 
of the people. Thirty years ago mixed marriages (between 
nobles and burgesses) were rare ; partly from want of social 
opportunities, partly owing to technical and conventional, if 
not legal, difficulties. There was no strict equality before the 
law in those days. A burgher striking a nobleman incurred 
a greater penalty than a Junker striking a burgher. Although 
such cases occurred but seldom, the iniquity of the prerogative 
was keenly felt by the plebeian classes ; and, considering what 
the Prussian plebs was, the Junkers' immunities appeared worse 
than iniquitous, — absurd. The circumstance that many of 
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the Junkers were officers, and wore " the king's uniform," did 
much to aggravate the estrangement and antagonism of the two 
classes ; and the two distinctions between noble and burgher, 
and between military-man and civilian, came soon to be used 
promiscuously and to be considered as indicative of the same 
social anomaly. 

Only the school and the Landwehr drill forced the two 
classes to the same level ; and the natural result of thirty 
years' schooling was that a new generation was growing up, 
which, though plebeian dejure, formed, in point of fact, a new 
kind of aristocracy, — an intellectual aristocracy, — which was 
not likely long to remain unconscious of its, at least partial, 
superiority to the native squires. 

This was a corrective, as far as it went ; but it did not go 
very far. For, although the tradesman's or the peasant's son 
might become a scholar, he remained a poor man's son after 
all, and had to look out for a profitable career. And, un- 
fortunately for his moral independence, the Prussian state 
machine was so constructed that almost all the honors, emolu- 
ments, and good things of this world were in the king's 
giving. He might study theology ; but, as a clergyman, he 
was under the control, and often in the pay, of the state 
church consistory. As a professor he was likewise a paid 
official of the king, — a " royal professor." And if he became 
a judge or a barrister, or one of those innumerable counsellors 
and clerks that form the " sitting" army of the civil service of 
Prussia, his very choice of career implied that he was ready to 
identify himself with the ruling powers and with the principles 
they upheld. He thus became a bureaucrat; and, if he still 
felt any hostility against the aristocrat, he found himself 
tongue-tied. He held his office for life. His salary maintained 
him and his family, and its forfeiture entailed misery and 
starvation. He could not afford to incur such a danger ; and, 
as a rule, Prussian officials do not feel tempted to do so. Their 
career, though poor in emoluments, is remarkably rich in 
honors and, above all, in titles. The terminology of these 
Prussian titles is well known. It sounds odd enough, and as 
the husband's title is given, mutatis mutandis, to the wife, the 
effect becomes decidedly ludicrous. But 
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" Gaudent prsenomine molles 
Auriculae"; 

and women's ears form no exception to the rule, as the shrewd 
author of this Prussian custom must have known. A Prussian 
employee can always look forward to some promotion or new 
distinction, and his whole position is such as to give him at 
once a feeling of importance and of superiority in rank, which 
almost always effaces his old plebeian rancor against the man 
of noble birth and the man in uniform. And as converts are 
apt to become zealots, it happens, not unfrequently, that such 
officials outrjunker the Junkers in pride and haughtiness. 

It is but just, however, to add that the Prussian bureaucracy, 
though harsh and unamiable, has never been mercenary or cor- 
ruptible ; and that the tyranny of the government, though 
stupid and vexatious, has never been cruel in its methods or 
morally bad in its aims. The official became either a grateful 
convert or a reticent opponent. In the latter case he renounced 
part of his independence. But an honorable man could always 
afford to serve the Prussian government and to accept its pay. 
A high tone pervaded the whole administration, and everybody 
felt proud of it, irrespective of political sentiments. 

Far though it reached, the influence of this bureaucratic 
hierarchy could not pervade all the strata of society. There 
were some independent classes which stood beyond the reach 
of its temptations, and which were free to criticise the govern- 
ment, though not to oppose it. These were the medical men, 
the professional literati, and the commercial people. The gov- 
ernment had some baits even for them. A doctor might be 
made a " medicinal counsellor," a " sanitary counsellor," or a 
" general staff physician " ; and even a merchant was liable to 
become a " commercial counsellor." But, on the whole, these 
classes remained unbiassed and independent. The merchants, 
especially, seemed to be the natural antagonists of the squire- 
archy, not only because they were merchants, but because their 
class contained an element which has played, and is still play- 
ing, an important part in Prussian history, — the Jewish ele- 
ment. All the eastern provinces, which once formed the 
nucleus of the Prussian state, teemed, and still teem, with 
Jews. When Frederick William IV. ascended the throne 
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the political emancipation of the Jews had not even heen 
thought of. But their great natural ahilities and their polit- 
ical disabilities conspired to make them a real power, which 
the last generation was foolish enough to dread and stupid 
enough not to utilize. Excluded from all careers requiring 
an oath of allegiance, they knew in their cradles that they 
could look forward only to three kinds of pursuit, — commerce, 
literature, and the study of medicine. They have, in fact, im- 
parted to these professions a peculiar smartness, otherwise 
unknown in the Baltic North ; and have acted, directly through 
literature and indirectly through commercial activity and the 
accumulation of wealth, as a powerful leaven on the solid and 
somewhat heavy mass of feudal prejudices and pedantic learn- 
ing which surrounded them. The Prussian Jews, forced into 
pursuits which gave them intellectual and pecuniary indepen- 
dence, constituted, and still constitute, a class of which it is 
impossible to speak too highly. Most of them have ceased to 
be orthodox Jews. They light the Christmas-tree for their 
children, and a good many become Protestants (always in the 
widest acceptation of the word), in order either to marry a 
Christian woman or to obtain a professor's chair. But, though 
religion sits lightly on them, they cannot easily shake off the 
peculiarities of their race. And where they do shake them off, 
by intermarrying, they lose less than the community gains by 
the process. It was, indeed, fortunate for Prussian society that 
its two poles were not, as in most other countries, the nobility 
and the mob, but two nobilities, as it were, the Teutonic and 
the Hebrew nobility. What they had in common was wealth 
and culture (although the Jewish culture and the Jewish wealth 
were of a different kind from the culture and the wealth of the 
feudal land-owners). In all other respects they differed, as two 
poles must differ, toto ccelo. The nobles were the natural sup- 
porters of the throne and the church, of right divine and feu- 
dalism, of pietism and romanticism ; while the Jews were, just 
as naturally, the champions of liberty and of rationalism. The 
former defended the status quo ; the latter, a state to come. 

Below the strata of the middle classes we need not go in 
search of germs for the coming political life. The working 
classes of Prussia were, thirty years ago, politically speaking, 
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an inert mass, though a highly respectable and industrious set 
of people, and the peasantry of those days were of course still 
further removed from political competency. They formed the 
crudest and, as yet, " slowest " ingredient of Prussian society. 
What is commonly called the " mob " has never existed in 
Prussia. No roughs, no " dangerous classes," infest the large 
towns, though street beggars may still be met with in the agri- 
cultural and in the Roman Catholic provinces. Prussia may 
justly boast of having among her children neither dandies nor 
roughs, neither " dangerous classes " nor idle consumers ; and 
sweeping though this assertion may appear, its accuracy cannot 
fairly be impugned. 

From all this it is clear that there were two centres of gravity 
in Prussian society. Round the one were grouped the feudal 
gentry, the pietistic clergy, the military men, and, whether they 
willed it or not, the whole staff of officials and salaried profes- 
sionals ; while the group attracted by the other consisted chiefly 
of literary and commercial men. The people were thus divided 
into two distinct portions, of essentially different views, senti- 
ments, and habits of thought. Each was anxious to assert 
itself and to influence public opinion ; and, as this could only be 
done through the press, the " freedom of the press " became the 
first political cry in Prussia. The press laws had been extremely 
severe, and the only concession made in this respect by Freder- 
ick William IV. consisted in exempting all publications of more 
than three hundred and twenty pages from the censor's control. 
No wonder the authors were not satisfied. The daily press was 
in a lamentable condition ; not, of course, from any dearth of 
literary talent, but from want of independence. There were 
many things in Prussia which called for criticism and invited 
satire, and both wits and critics had a great deal to say. They 
could speak with impunity, but, if they wished to address the 
public in print, they had to resort to all sorts of ingenious and 
not always dignified stratagems. A townsman of Dr. Jacoby's 
published a pamphlet containing a collection of the king's 
choicest edicts and " cabinet orders," without one syllable of 
comment or preface. He was prosecuted and fined for having 
italicized certain passages. But the real loser was not the 
editor, hut the royal author of the pamphlet ; and the people 
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were delighted to see that, according to the king's law, the 
king's own words could not be printed with impunity. Was it 
not a reductio ad absurdum ? 

Similar incidents were of almost daily occurrence. The 
king, following the natural bent of his mind, became a political 
transcendentalist, acting and behaving according to principles 
which passed the understanding of his people. His rule was 
an odd mixture of feudalism and classicism, of militarism and 
pious mysticism, of red tape and esprit. How could the 
beschrankte Unterthanenver stand, the " subjects' limited un- 
derstanding," be expected to fathom these royal mysteries ? 
It was one of this king's ministers who originated this curious 
expression, which has since become a satirical household word 
in Prussia. The term is highly characteristic of the time from 
which it dates, and of the profound estrangement that had 
taken place between the Prussian people and their ruler. 

Prussia had already fallen low enough, when the king 
thought fit, after long vacillation, to vouchsafe the long-prom- 
ised constitution to his people. In 1847 a central parliament 
met at Berlin, under the name of a united Landtag. But 
Frederick "William made this concession in the usual royal 
manner, — too late. The revolution had overtaken him and 
destroyed his work. A new electoral law and a new constitu- 
tion had to be framed on principles, till then, unheard of in 
Prussia ; and, bad though this new constitution was, it served 
at least as a vent to the long-pent-up indignation of the Prus- 
sian people. At last the discordant elements of Prussian 
society could now ripen into political parties. Some of 
the Liberals had held their maiden speeches at Frankfort 
and returned to Berlin as professional politicians, nothing 
daunted by the new parliamentary checks which kept them 
in a preposterous minority. In default of a more specified pro- 
gramme, these first parties called themselves simply Liberal 
and Conservative. The ultras of the latter were also known 
under the name of the feudals, or the " Old Prussian Party," — 
a term which clearly shows that their opponents were not only 
more liberal, but also somewhat less Prussian than they. In 
other words, the Liberals were peaceful in their foreign policy, 
and, with regard to the German question, they wanted Prussia 
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to become German, not Germany to be Prussianized ; while 
the " Old Prussian Party," which surrounded and influenced 
the throne, were in favor of an ambitious policy, and were ever 
ready to fight " with God, for king and country," no matter 
whether their opponents were Prussian Liberals, South Ger- 
mans, or foreigners. As this pugnacious party continued to 
be all-powerful, their principles naturally prevailed in the ad- 
ministration. Prussia, though armed to the teeth, continued 
arming. Vast sums were spent for military tailoring. The 
soldier's tailcoat was replaced by a tunic ; the Prussian helmet 
was invented ; and the whole system of drill and tactics revised 
and changed again and again. About three fifths of the state 
revenue was, year after year, absorbed by these extravagant 
reforms ; and the Liberal minority, which, in this as in most 
other points, represented the views of the vast majority of the 
people, unable to discover any ground for these proceedings, 
began to ask, Cui bono ? The king was urged to reduce his 
army. " I will reduce the sitting army," he replied, " before 
I think of reducing the standing one." He reduced neither 
one nor the other, however ; and continued arming and spend- 
ing, as though there were no public opinion and no parliament 
in his realm. He even tried his hand at a little war against 
Denmark, but Prussia was ignominiously defeated and block- 
aded by the small maritime power. It was the Liberal party who 
had advocated the creating of a German navy in the Frankfort 
parliament ; and it was the king of Prussia who had ordered 
their ships to be sold by public auction. If the Liberals now 
asked their cui bono with reference to the Prussian war 
budget, the king was not likely to have a satisfactory answer 
for them. 

The query remained, in fact, unanswered during the remain- 
der of the king's reign (which was a time of political stagnation 
and growing discontent) ; and the unpleasant task of answer- 
ing it devolved on his successor the present king. Even he 
has never had the courage to answer it in a straightforward 
manner. But he has answered it practically, by the three wars 
he has waged, and it was only after the second war, in 1866, 
that his answer was understood by the people, and deemed 
satisfactory. 
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It is extraordinary that the Prussian rulers have never 
availed themselves of the constitutional apparatus for the sake 
of exchanging ideas with their opponents. They have never 
condescended to explain their policy to those who opposed it, 
but who would most probably have approved it if they had 
been able to understand it. William I. found Prussian 
society not only divided by party differences, but torn by class- 
prejudices and interprofessional hatreds. The constitution 
did not work well. The elections were vitiated, if not by 
bribery, at least by systematic intimidation. Neither the 
Chamber of Deputies nor the press offered the necessary oppor- 
tunities for discussing the all-important questions of the war 
budget and the military regime in a calm and critical manner. 
No wonder if the tax-paying civilian, not approving of Prussian 
militarism, gave vent to his wrath in private life whenever he 
was brought in contact with the man in uniform. The hatred 
of the two classes was of course reciprocal, and increased daily. 
Yet the government heeded it not. The Junkers, being in 
permanent majority and backed by the king, had it all their 
own way, in parliament as well as outside. The people had 
no faith in the usefulness of vast standing armies, and the king 
had no faith in the political capacity of the people. Both par- 
ties were hard and obstinate ; and the ruling party was, in 
addition, proud and arrogant. The people naturally availed 
themselves of the only privilege granted to them by the consti- 
tution, — of sulking ; and of that practical kind of sulking, 
which consists in refusing to pay taxes or to vote the estimates. 
But even on this point the government was more than a match 
for the Liberal party. It would dissolve parliament, and, if 
necessary, dissolve it a second and a third time. And if every- 
thing else failed, it could still outwit the opposition by falling 
back upon certain funds secretly (though not dishonestly) 
amassed in the royal treasury during the halcyon days of pater- 
nal government. The war against Austria was, in fact, under- 
taken on the strength of this fund. 

The whole parliamentary or constitutional struggle may be 
called a contest between civilianism and militarism. It began 
with, and has never ceased to hinge on, the question of the 
war budget, and this was not a mere question of finance and 
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economy, nor of policy and expediency, out a question of prin- 
ciples and of ethics. The rulers of Prussia were following a 
traditional policy of their own, as though they had some great 
mission to fulfil ; and, instead of explaining these secrets to 
the people, who were not ambitious and knew nothing about 
such a mission, they remained reticent or, at most, oracular. 

The king had heard the grido di dolore of the Germans in 
Holstein. So, of course, had the Prussian people. But while 
the latter cared nothing about their grievances, and had 
grown so tired of them that the whole Danish question was 
voted a public nuisance, the king and his counsellors thought 
it a welcome opportunity, not only to redeem the military pres- 
tige of Prussia, but also to make the first step toward the 
realization of their yet unrevealed schemes. If the Prussian 
people had had a little more public spirit and a little more 
political insight, they would not have been so bitter against the 
king and his Junkers on this occasion. Prussia had become a 
byword at home and abroad. It had no popularity to lose, 
no friendships and alliances to forfeit. Moreover, the Prussian 
interference in Denmark was fully as just and as righteous as 
the interference of France against Austria in 1859 ; or, if the 
one was wrong, then the other was equally so. That foreign- 
ers cannot speak of this Danish war without crying, " Pie, for 
shame ! " is a perfectly unintelligible fact. If the doctrine of 
nationalities is a fallacy, its enforcement in Lombardy was as 
wrong as its enforcement in Schleswig-Holstein. The incor- 
rigible and persistent cant about " poor Denmark " shows how 
vicious and how worthless contemporary opinion is apt to 
become when those who shape and influence it indulge in loose 
or lazy habits of thought. 

The Prussian Liberals, however, knew nothing, and did not 
care to know anything, about this new-fangled doctrine of 
nationalities. They saw in it nothing but an idee napoUonienne ; 
and having no ear for sentimental grievances, and no talent for 
a priori politics, they felt as little sympathy for the Holsteiners 
as they had felt in 1859 for the Italians. The Danish war was 
so intensely unpopular, that the Liberals would not allow their 
own country to enjoy its fruits. Some were in favor of a com- 
promise, and even of a restitution of the two duchies to the 
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king of Denmark ; but all agreed in opposing their annexation 
to Prussia. They would recognize as ruler of the duchies any- 
body else rather than the king of Prussia ; and went so far as 
to favor the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, whose father 
had sold his family crown for three million dollars. The Prus- 
sian government urged the validity of this forfeiture against 
the son of the Duke, while the Liberals found themselves in the 
curious necessity of pleading that the rights to a crown were 
inalienable rights, thus upholding the feudal principles of 
legitimacy against the revolutionary principle of annexation 
upheld by the Junkers. 

In spite of this apparent confusion, great singleness of pur- 
pose prevailed in both parties ; although Bismarck, who had 
become Premier, seemed to represent a tertium aliquid, a new 
policy, till then unknown to either party. He saw, what no- 
body else seemed to see, the necessity of beginning the work 
of reform, not in Prussia, but in Frankfort. The old Bund 
was decrepit, and Germany was to be reconstructed on a new 
basis. Not that the German people wanted anything of the 
kind. But Austria was scheming, and so was Beust, the rest- 
less and ambitious minister of Saxony, who, not siding either 
with Prussia or with Austria, wanted the remainder of Ger- 
many to be formed into one residual state that might act as an 
umpire in the tripartite empire. If these schemes were to be 
frustrated at all, prompt action was necessary, and Bismarck 
urged it. But he had two obstacles to overcome, — the king's 
resistance, and the opposition of the Liberal party. For years 
Bismarck had been " snubbed " by the court before they began 
to listen to his counsels. In the eyes of the old feudal party, 
Bismarck was a revolutionist, and the Liberals called him a 
Junker to the backbone. Only the " logic of facts " came to 
his assistance. The Austrian war was a mere corollary of the 
Danish war. The duchies, remaining in the joint possession of 
the two victors, became naturally a bone of contention between 
Austria and Prussia ; and Bismarck had nothing to do but to 
superintend the barking and biting occasioned by it. 

It is probable that, if Bismarck had been more communica- 
tive and less defiant on this occasion, he might have gained 
over a considerable portion of the Liberal party, by convincing 
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them that, though a Junker in manners, he was no champion 
of feudalism, and that the time had come for taking into con- 
sideration new aims altogether unconnected with the narrow 
and provincial interests of Junkerdom. If the Liberals only 
cared for home politics and abhorred all that smacked of la 
haute politique, Bismarck might have easily explained to them 
that the reconstruction of Germany and the Prussian compe- 
tition for national hegemony were both questions that could be 
regarded as belonging to home politics, if viewed from a higher 
and less provincial stand-point. 

But Bismarck cared nothing for popular approbation, and 
the people cared still less for the new war, its motives and its 
possible bearings. They disliked their haughty rulers, and 
rather liked their genial neighbors, the Austrians, against 
whom they were bidden to fight. The Landwchr reluctantly 
donned their uniforms and left their homesteads in no very 
loyal frame of mind. They registered their protest against the 
war, by getting drunk, by demolishing railway stations, and by 
giving the authorities all the trouble it was in their power to 
give ; and in this their families assisted them, not unsuccess- 
fully, by encumbering the stations and causing, if nothing 
worse, a loss of time. 

Yet, after all, the Prussians went to fight, and did their 
duty well. Their success surprised the world ; but nobody 
was more surprised than the Prussian people themselves. A 
new light seemed to dawn on them, and they understood, at 
last, the meaning and the use of the Prussian war budget. A 
general and sudden revulsion of feeling took place. The 
campaign, though short, had brought the professional militaires 
into the closest contact with the Landwehr, that is to say, 
with the bulk of the people. Junkers in uniform had frater- 
nized with burghers in uniform. The old spell, which had 
held them asunder like castes, was broken, and a healthier tone 
pervaded at once the whole mass of Prussian society. For the 
first time in his life the king became popular ; and Bismarck, 
the hated Junker, became the hero and the lion of the day. 

The successful statesman asked for and obtained a " bill of 
indemnity " from the converted people. The old feudal party 
had vanished into thin air ; and their disappearance rendered 
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the raison d'etre of their opponents at least doubtful. For a 
moment there seemed to be but one party in Prussia, Bis- 
marck's party, which, being at once conservative at home, 
and national (and, therefore, revolutionary and liberal) in 
its attitude towards Germany, could absord both pre-existing 
parties. Not improperly, this new party called itself the 
" National-Liberal " party. Its only adversaries were the not 
very numerous political puritans who were by no means pleased 
with Bismarck's successes. Dr. Jacoby, who, in 1841, had given 
the first impulse to political life in Prussia, now came forth to 
be their leader. They were a small band and had a difficult 
position ; but Bismarck committed so many mistakes in the 
administration of the newly annexed provinces, and furnished 
his opponents so many planks for a political platform, that 
their ranks increased rapidly, and in a few months a most 
compact and most ably led party, calling itself the " Party of 
Progress," was arrayed against the National-Liberal legions. 

Unfortunately, the government continued to indulge in its 
old habits of controlling the elections, and of interfering in 
church and educational matters in a spirit quite unworthy of 
the new order of things. Eulenburg and Miihler, the two 
ministers most obnoxious to the people, remained in office, in 
open defiance of the unanimous verdict of public opinion. If 
the Prussians had succeeded in storming Duppel in Denmark, 
they had not succeeded yet in storming what the Berlin wits 
called their " inner Duppel," or their '' home Duppel." The 
old mass of intrenched prejudices and fortified stupidity, which 
had been the late king's tower of strength, was still, though 
weakly manned, a virgin fortress ; and, what was worse, this 
" inner Duppel " seemed impregnable. 

Even on the German question the two new parties have 
never been able to agree. The Liberals had, indeed, learnt to 
wish for a united Germany. But what they wanted was, not 
a monistic German state (in Hegel's sense), not a Prussia- 
absorbing Germany, but a federal Germany ; a union of 
independent states, freely and spontaneously adhering to it. 
In other words, they wanted to obtain union through liberty, 
while Bismarck's party wanted union, above and before all 
other things. The Liberal programme, of course, recommends 
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itself at once as the more just and more refined doctrine. 
Yet there is a good deal to be said in favor of the other plan. 
Bismarck was not wrong in thinking that to wait for a spon- 
taneous evolution of the unionist sentiment in all the German 
states would have been like waiting for the Greek Kalends. 
He was not wrong in saying that the Germans are so fond of 
princes, that if they could only afford it, every German would 
have a king to himself. And he was unfortunately right in 
saying that the Germans are the only people who can spon- 
taneously side with the foreigner against their own country. 

Bismarck's opponents might retort that these traits, vicious 
though they seem, are so many virtues in posse, and that they 
might be educated into virtues and turned to good account ; 
that the cosmopolitan impartiality of the Germans might be 
made a preventive of national selfishness, of prejudice and 
other patriotic vices ; and that the reverential loyalty which 
now craves kings, might be sublimated into that love of law 
which is the essential condition of all self-government. The 
Imperial prisoner of Wilhelmshohe is reported to have said 
"that " Cavour would have made Germany in less time than 
Bismarck has done, and that without bloodshed." But then 
Cavour was more than a diplomatist ; he was a statesman, and 
one that knew how to rule without a state of siege. Bismarck's 
greatness cannot be disputed. But the secret of his success in 
diplomacy lies, above all, in his blunt frankness ; and he uses 
this hitherto unknown weapon with the same effect with which 
Pyrrhus used elephants against the Roman legions. If he 
were only crafty, he might have been outwitted by others. 
But he disarms his enemies by the novelty and intense origi- 
nality of his method. Hence his success with foreigners, and 
his want of success with the South Germans, who took his 
bluntness for what it was, and paid him back in his own coin. 
A man of Bismarck's quickness of perception and quickness of 
temper could not have accomplished what he has accomplished 
by the slow process of propitiating public opinion. He acted ac- 
cording to his talents, and gave Germany all he could give, — 
a good shaking. And who, after all, is prepared to say that he 
was wrong, or that Germany could have succeeded without it ? 
,The southern states may be excused for disliking Bismarck and 
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the Prussian regime; but they have nothing better to boast of 
themselves, and need not be pitied by northern Liberals and 
sentimental foreigners for being slightly Prussianized. This 
Prussianizing is not only unavoidable, but it is the best thing 
that can happen to them ; just as a certain amount of Piedmont- 
izing was the best thing that could have happened to the 
Tuscans and Neapolitans. 

Jacoby's " Party of Progress " would have had great diffi- 
culty in making out a clear case against Bismarck. It was 
idle to fight about the past. But what was the use of that 
past (they asked), if it was not conducive to a new and better 
order of things ? The war budget was not only not reduced, 
but it was steadily increased ; and the Liberals asked once 
more, Cui bono ? Austria had been defeated, and France had 
been pacified by the neutralization of Luxemburg. The politi- 
cal horizon looked quite clear. 

These apparently just grievances swelled the ranks of the 
progressist party, which would soon have given trouble to 
Bismarck and the National-Liberals, if it had not weakened 
itself by a schism. This schism was caused by the daily 
increasing influence of the cosmopolitan socialists of the In- 
ternational Workingmen's Association and the International 
League for Peace and Liberty, who had a well-organized 
propaganda throughout Europe, and whose principles and pro- 
grammes could not fail to be acceptable to all liberal men, even 
though they were frequently vitiated by the emotional rant of 
men like Victor Hugo and Garibaldi. The Prussian Liberals, 
powerfully influenced by this agitation, had to ask themselves 
whether it was right to continue separating political from social 
questions ; and as a great many of them denied this, the great 
Party of Progress, towards the end of 1868, split into two 
fractions, the one retaining the name and the programme of 
the old " Party of Progress," while the other, headed by 
Jacoby, and adopting the views of the cosmopolites, called 
itself Volkspartei, or " Party of the People." The latter held 
that the social problem could never be separated from the 
political problem ; and that the exclusion of social considera- 
tions could never benefit, but only vitiate, politics. The work- 
ing classes of Prussia, which, fifty years ago, were but an inert 
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multitude, had become enlightened enough to share these 
views ; and, with such force at his command, a younger leader 
than Jacoby might have easily restored the lost efficiency of 
his party. 

On the 20th January, 1870, he said to his constituents : " The 
conquests of the blood-and-iron policy, the din of arms which 
has reverberated in our day, the struggles and the combats 
which occur for the sake of dominion and power, — these are 
but ripples on the surface of the stream of time. In the hid- 
den depths, slowly but steadily, advances the science of nature 
and of mind, and, with this science, the consciousness of the 
independence of man, the world-moving idea of the liberty, 
equality, and fraternity of all." 

On the 7th of June he invited his party to adopt as their pro- 
gramme (for the coming elections) the complete separation of 
Church and State ; complete secularization of public instruc- 
tion ; reduction of the term of military service ; reduction of 
the war budget, and, if necessary, refusal to vote the estimates. 

There is no doubt that these ideas began to gain ground. 
The elections, if they had taken place before the present war, 
would probably not have pleased the government. Even Na- 
poleon had speculated on this. But the Emperor's rashness 
and folly helped Bismarck out of his difficulties. The declara- 
tion of war did in one day what Bismarck alone had failed to 
accomplish in four years. It united Germany and disarmed 
Bismarck's opponents in Prussia. Jacoby stood isolated on 
his newly erected platform. His audience had rushed to arms. 

Such is the last stage in the history of political opinion in 
Prussia. The war of course is popular. Even Jacoby's friends 
could say nothing against a defensive and unprovoked war. 
Nor is the obnoxious war budget likely to be attacked even 
after this war. France may wish to revenge herself, and Bis- 
marck thinks, with Rousseau, that V offense peut pardonner ; 
Voffenseur ne pardonne jamais. Russia, too, may have to fight, 
one of these days, for her Baltic provinces. All this is possi- 
ble ; and, whatever Prussia may do with her war budget, it is 
obvious that the new German Confederation must remain a 
military power for some time to come. 

Under these circumstances the prospects of civic liberty 
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•would be dark indeed, if its champions were to continue wast- 
ing their energies on an object before having brought it within 
their constitutional grasp. The obvious duty of the Prussian 
Liberals is to begin by extending their parliamentary compe- 
tence. There is, as yet, no monarchy, however limited, where 
the king does not enjoy the exclusive right of making war and 
peace. The people are supposed to hold the purse-strings, but 
the initiative belongs to the king. Royalty naturally clings to 
this prerogative, which is, in fact, the last shred of reality left 
to it. But the sooner this, too, is wrested from it, the better it 
will be for mankind. The Prussian Liberals will do well to 
make this a plank of their future platform. Their strenuous 
opposition to the war budget never implied any Quakerish 
unwillingness to fight for their country, but only a disapproba- 
tion of secret diplomacy. In the present case, the political 
horizon seemed cloudless. If a storm was brewing, why did 
not our Fitzroys hoist their drums and cones in time ? When 
the storm has begun, it is the fashion to call upon the people 
to " do their duty." Even Napoleon had learned this Nelsonian 
phrase. But what duty ? the people may ask. And who is the 
" God of battles " whom both king and emperor invoke as if 
he were a special court deity of their own ? 

It is difficult to judge of the righteousness of a war. Popu- 
larity proves nothing, the emotional surface being generally 
the same in both hostile camps. Both Greeks and Trojans 
shout and boast, and think but little about the royal " deliria " 
which they are called upon to atone for. But if the goodness 
of a cause is rarely absolute, and if the popularity of the 
war, the pugnacity of the soldier, is the result, rather than the 
cause, of its outbreak, the real test of its legitimacy must be 
sought in popular initiative. The readiness of assent to a war 
declared by a king shows nothing beyond the degree of culture 
reached by the people. But the spontaneity of popular de- 
mand, the initiative taken by the representatives of the people, 
would make any war, if not righteous, at least technically 
legitimate, inasmuch as the responsibility for international 
butchery would rest on those on whom it ought to rest ; nei- 
ther on an individual nor on ignorant masses, but on the 
lawgivers of the nation. 

Eenst Gryzanovski. 



